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selves in the seething, struggling, unorganized mass of
helpless humanity, living and breeding under conditions
that roused the passionate pity of philanthropists of a later
day. These conditions were -fiercely resented and had
materially contributed to the rise and development of
a powerful democratic party, which included men of
education and experience, who pleaded eloquently for the
inarticulate masses.
It was, however, one of the most brilliant periods in
the history of the English Parliament, which at that time
contained "the best and fiercest debaters that ever led the
Commons of England," and John Mitford found himself
among giants. He listened day by day to the exaggerated
eloquence of Burke; to the passionate pleadings and bitter
vituperations of Fox; to the speeches which revealed the
cool and calculating genius of Pitt, and the easy, subtle
brilliance of Sheridan. At first he was rarely heard, and
only on questions upon which he was an acknowledged
expert; but as time passed he spoke in all important debates
and he always commanded attention. This was due to the
impression of wisdom which his dignified speeches con-
veyed. He was not a great orator; his style was terse and
he was rarely eloquent, but he brought his wide reading
to bear on his arguments. He made his points clearly
and drove them home with force. Confidence was felt
in his calm, high sense of honour, his passion for truth
and accuracy to the smallest detail, and his devotion to the
public service. He was, moreover, known to the House
as one of the ablest and most learned lawyers in the
country; he was liked for his kindliness and courtesy and
respected for his tolerance of all types of character in an
age of great political animosity, when few people had minds
above die bitter prejudices and strong passions of the day,
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